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corrupt patrician youth that lie exercised the most extraordinary ascendency.
Through dissipation he led them into the darkest crimes. He taught them
to depend upon him us a trusty associate in every wickedness, and whether
in bilking a creditor or negotiating a loan, in planning a seduction or com-
passing a murder, his boldness and invention were never found to fail them.
Catiline was their friend, their champion, and their idol. ^ They vaunted his
bodily strength and vigour, his address in bodily exercises, his iron frame
which could endure alike the excesses of debauch and the rudest toils of
war. He became the model of the youthful aspirants to fashionable distinc-
tion", which then demanded not only splendour in dress and furniture, but
skill in the use of the sword and eminence in all martial accomplishments.
But these exercises could not fail to have a brutalising effect; for they con-
nected such as sought distinction in them with the slaves, criminals, and
hired ruffians who fought in the arena. Such men, admired as consummate
masters of their art, became the friends and companions of the young nobil-
ity, who drank with them one day in the wineshop, and shouted over their
agonies in the theatre on the morrow.
The long career of conquest which Rome had enjoyed had tended to
throw all her noblest energies into the sole profession of arms, which is
naturally inclined above all others to measure excellence by success, and to
confound virtue with valour. When the Roman returned from the wars for
a short breathing time to his own country, he beheld few objects around
him which were calculated to allay the fever of his excited imagination. His
pride was fed by trophies and triumphs, by the retinue of captive slaves
which attended him, by the spoils of conquered palaces which decorated
his Lome. In the intervals of clanger and rapine few cared to yield them-
selves to the vapid enjoyments of taste and literature, or could refrain from
ridiculing the arts which had failed to save Greece from subjugation. The
poets, historians, and philosophers of Rome were few in number, and exer-
cised but a transient influence on a small circle of admirers. Nor were the
habits of civil life such as to soften the brutal manners of the camp. The
Romans knew nothing of the relations of modern society, in which the sexes
mutually encourage each other in the virtues appropriate to each, and where
ranks and classes mingle unaffectedly together under the shelter of a com-
mon civilisation. The Romans lived at first in castes, afterwards in parties;
even in the public places there was little fusion or intercourse of ranks*
while at home they domineered over their clients as patrons, their slaves as
masters, their wives and children as husbands and fathers.
The instruction of boyhood was general in the upper ranks, but it was
imparted by slaves, who corrupted the temper of their pupils far more than
they improved their understanding; and when, already exhausted by prema-
ture indulgence, they were married while young from motives of conven-
ience, they were found incapable of guiding and elevating their still more
neglected consorts. The women were never associated in their husbands'
occupations, knew little of their affairs, and were less closely attached fco
their interests than even their boudmen. They seldom partook of their
recreations, which accordingly degenerated for the most part into debauches.
Systematically deprived of instruction, the Roman matron was taught in-
deed to vauut her ignorance as a virtuo. If in the first century B.C., those
Sabine housewives were no longer to be found who shut themselves up in
their apartments and spun wool among their handmaids, yet to exercise their
intellects or cultivate their tastes passed almost for a crime. To know Greek
and Latin books, to sing and dance, to make verses, to please with conversa-